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USEFUL ANIMALS. 
There is a cow and an ox. 


They are 
drinking water out of the pure cooling 


stream. ‘They love cold water. That is 
the drink for man and beast. It is the 
drink of paradise. It is ‘* Adam’s ale,” 
—the best ale that ever was drunk. The 
cow gives nice milk. Bread and milk is 
the best food for children. Too much 
meat makes them cross. Rich pies and 
cakes makes them dainty and sickly. 
Butter and rich gravy gives them erup- 
tions and sore biles. To live simple and 
plain, is the way to be “ healthy, wealthy, 
and wise.” Butter is made from the 
milk of cows. The milk is set in a cool 
place. The cream rises on the top. It 
is separated from the milk, and put ina 
vessel by itself. The milk is given to 
the pigs. The cream is put intoachurn, 
and shaken with a dasher, or by turning, 
till the butter is separated from the milk. 
The butter is salted and made into rolls. 
Cheese. is also made from the milk of 
cows. It is first made into a curd; by 
mixing with it a substance called rennet. 
The curd resembles sour milk when it 
has become thick. This is put intoa 
hoop and pressed in a machine, till it is 
solid and hard. What is pressed out is 
called whey. Itis given tothe pigs. It 
may seem strange to some of our read- 
ers, who are familiar with cows and all 
the operations of the dairy, that we should 
tell them what they already know. .But 
they must remember that many of our 
readers live where they have no oppor- 
tunity of seeing such things. 

The ox is used for ploughing and draw- 
ing heavy loads. Two of them are yoked 
together to form a team. Oxen were 
formerly the principal team used on the 
farms in New England; but now much 
of the work that used to be done with 
oxen is done with horses. In the west- 
ern country, very little use is made of 
oxen for work. They are raised for 
beef. The flesh of oxen and cows is 
called beef. The skin of the ox or the 
cow is made into Jeather. It is put into 
pits, with water and oak or hemlock bark, 
ground fine. It is kept in these pits for 


the soles of shoes and boots. 


dressed, and dried. It makes thick leath- 
er, for coarse boots and shoes, and for 
Of the 
horns of the ox, combs are made. The 
horn is made moist and warm, and then 
it can be formed into any shape. It is 
frequently colored, so as to imitate the 
tortoise shell. - Buttons and the handles 
of knives are likewise o made of the 
ox’s horn. Buttons, of ¥arious kinds, are 
also made from the boneés.of the ox,. The 
hair, which is taken from the skins is 
used in mortar, for plastering the walls 
of houses. So our readers will perceive, 
that the cow and the ox are very useful 
animals. They are generally very gen- 
tle and kind. But sometimes they get 
enraged, and hook with their horns. 
There is a farm house in the picture. 
It is built on a fine spot, high up on the 
bank of a beautiful stream of water. 
There are some shade trees near it, and 
not far off is a pretty grove. Behind the 
house is alittle hill. It would be a de- 
lightful spot for our little readers, who 
are shut up in the city, to go and spend 
their summer vacations. There they 
might be as free as a bird let loose from 
his cage. N. 











NARRATIVE. 








The ensuing narrative is extracted from the 
“ Young Lady’s Friend,” and the writer of it is 
Mr. Stevens, the Editor of Zion’s Herald, which 
is ample proof of its authenticity. It is a noble 
example of ministerial faithfulness, and a dread- 
ful exhibition of murderous infatuation, with its 
heart-rending calamity, and of divine retribu- 
tion. 

** Vice to be hated, needs but to be seen! ”” 
A DUEL. 


The Rev. Mr. M was a veteran 
itinerant preacher of the West. He re- 
lated many incidents of his itinerant life. 
Among them was the following, which J 
vive in his own words as much as pos- 
sible. . 

About four miles from N is an ex= 
tensive grove, well known as the scene of 
several fatal duels. “As 1 passed it one 
morning on my way to my appointment 
in that town, I perceived a horse and ve- 
hicle among the trees, guarded by a sol- 
itary man, who appeared to be the dri- 
ver. My guspicions were immediately 
excited, but I rode on. About a mile be- 
yond I met another carriage, containing 
four persons besides the driver, and hiis- 
tening with all speed. 

My fears were confirmed, and T could 
scarceiy doubt that -another scene of 
blood was about to be enacted in those 
quiet solitudes. What was my duty in 
the case? I knew too well the tenacity 
of these fictitious and absurd sentiments 
of honor which prevailed in that section 
of the country, and which give to the 
duel a character of exalted chivalry, to 
suppose that my interference could be 











many months. Then it is taken out, 


successful, yet I thought it was my duty 





to rebuke the sin if I could not prevent 
it; and in the name of the Lord I would 
do it. 1 immediately wheeled about and 
returned with the utmost speed to the 
grove. 

The second carriage had arrived, and 
was fastened toatree. I rode up, at- 
tached my horse near it, and throwing 
the driver a piece of silver, requested him 
to guard him. While threading my way 
into’the forest, my thoughts were intense- 
ly agitated to know how to present my- 
self mostsuccessfully. The occasion ad- 
mitted of Ng delay. I hastened on, and 
soomemerged into an oval space surroun- 
dedjpn all sides by dense woods. At the 
opposite extremity stood the principals, 
their boots drawn over their pantaloons, 
their coats, vests, and hats off, handker- 
chiefs tied over their heads, and lightly 
belting their waists. A friend and asur- 
geon were conversing with each, while 
the seconds were about midway between 
them, arranging ‘the dreadful conflict. 
One of the principals, the challenged, ap- 
peared but twenty years of age. His 
countenance was singularly expressive 
of sensibility, but also of cool determina- 
tion. The other had a stout, ruffian-like 
bearing—a countenance easy but sinister 
awd “heartlossy and he seemed impatient 
to wreak his vengeance upon his antag- 
onist. 

I advanced immediately to the seconds, 
and declared at once my character and 
object. ‘*Gentlemen,” said I, ‘excuse 
my intrusion. I am a minister of the 
Gospel. I know not the merits of this 
quarrel, but both my heart and my office 
require me to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the parties, if possible.” 

‘“* Sir,” replied one of them, “the ut- 
most has been done to effect it, without 
success, and this is no place to make fur- 
ther attempts.” 

‘“‘Under any circumstances, in any 
place, gentlemen,” I replied, “it is ap- 
propriate to prevent murder; and such, 
in the sight of God, is the deed you are 
aiding. It must not be, gentlemen. In 
the name of the Jaw which prohibits it— 
in the name of your friends, the princi- 
pals—in the name of God who looks 
down upon you in this solitary place, I 
beseech you to prevent it at once; at 
least, wash your own hands from the 
blood of these men. Retire from the 
field and refuse to assist in their mutual 
murder.” 

My emphatic remonstrance had a mo- 
mentary effect. They seemed not indis- 
posed to come to terms, if I could get the 
concurrence of the principals. 

I passed immediately to the oldest of 
them. His countenance became more 
repulsive as I approached him. It was 
deeply pitted with the small pox, and 
there was upon it the most cold-blooded 
leer I ever saw on a human face. He 
had given thechallenge. I besought him 
by every consideration of humanity and 
morality to recall it. I referred to the 
youth and inexperience of his antagonist 
—the conciliatory disposition of the sec- 
onds—the fearful consequences to his 
soul, if he should fall, and the withering 
remorse which must ever follow him if 
he should kill the young man. He evi- 





dently thirsted for the blood of his an- 
tagonist, but observing that his friend ard 
the surgeon seconded my reasoning, he 
replied, with undissembling reluctance, 
that he gave the challenge for sufficient 
reasons, and that if those reasons were 
removed, he might'recall it, but not oth- 
erwise. 

I passed to the other. I admonished 
him of the sin he was about to perpetrate. 
I referred to his probable domestic rela- 
tions, and the allusion touched his heart. 
He suddenly wiped a tear from his eye. 
“Yes, sir,” said he, “there are hearts 
which would break if they knew I was 
here.” I referred to my conversation 
with the seconds and the other principal, 
and remarked that nothing was now nec- 
essary to effect a reconciliation but a re- 
traction of the language which had offen- 
ded his antagonist. ‘ Sir,” replied he, 
planting his foot firmly on the ground, 
and assuming a look which would have 
been sublime in a better cause, * Sir, I 
have uttered nothing but the truth re- 
specting that man, and though I sink into 
the grave, I will not sanction his villain- 
ous character by a retraction.” 

I reasoned with increased vehemence, 
but no appeal to his judgment or his 
hearst could shake his desperate firmpess, 
and I left him with tears, which I have 
no doubt he would have shared under 
other circumstances. What could I do 
farther? I appealed again to the first 
principal, but he spurned me with a cool 
smile. I flew to the seconds and entreat- 
ed them on any terms to adjust the mat- 
ter, and save the shedding of blood. But 
they had already measured the ground, 
and were ready to place the principals. 
“Gentlemen,” said I, * the blood of this 
dreadful deed be upon your souls. I 
have acquitted myself of it.” I then pro- 
ceeded from the area toward my horse. 

What were my emotions as I turned 
away in despair? What! thought I, 
must the duel proceed? Is there no ex- 
pedient to prevent it? In a few minutes 
one or both of these men may be in eter- 
nity, accursed forever with blood guilti- 
ness! Can I not pluck them as brands 
from the burning? My spirit was ina 
tumult of anxiety ; ina moment, and just 
as the principals were taking their posi- 
tions, | was again on the ground. Stand- 
ing on the line betweeti them, I exclaim- 
ed, ‘In the name of God I adjure you to 
stop this murderous work. It must not, 
it cannot proceed.” Knock him down,” 
cried the elder duellist with a fearful im- 
precation. ‘Sir,’ exclaimed the young- 
er, “‘ I appreciate your motives, but I de- 
mand of you to interfere no more with 
our arrangements.” The seconds seized 
me by the arms and compelled me to re- 
tire. But I warned them at every step. 
Never before did I feel so deeply the val- 
ue and hazard. of the human soul. My 
remarks were without effect, except on 
one of the friends of the younger princi- 
pal. ‘ This is a horrible place,” said he,. 
“I cannot endure it;” and he turned 
with me from the scene. 

‘*Now then for it,” cried one of the 
seconds, as they returned. “Take your: 
places.” Shudderingly I hastened: my 





pace to escape the result. 
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“ One—two ”—and the next sound 
was lost in the explosion of the pistols ! 
‘©O God,” shrieked a voice of agony! | 
turned round. The younger principal, 
with his hand to his face, shrieked again, 
quivered, and fell to the ground! | 
rushed to him. With one hand he clung 
to the earth, the fingers penetrating the 
.sod, while with the other he grasped his 
left jaw, which was shattered with a hor- 
rid wound. I turned with faintness from 
the sight. The charge had passed 
through the left side of the mouth, cross- 
ing the teeth, severing the jugular and 
passing out at the back part of the head, 
laying open entirely one side of the face 
and neck. In this ghastly wound, amid 
blood and shattered teeth, had he fixed 
his grasp, with a tenacity which could 
not be removed. Bleeding profusely, and 
convulsive with agony, he lay for several 
minutes, the most frightful spectacle | 
had ever witnessed. ‘The countenances 
of the spectators expressed a conscious 
relief when it was announced by the sur- 
geon that death had ended the scene. 
Meanwhile the murderer and his party 
had left the ground. 

One of the company was despatched on 
my horse to communicate the dreadful 
news to the family. The dead young 
man was cleansed from his blood and 
borne immediately to his carriage. 1 ac- 
companied it. It stopped before a small 
but elegant house. The driver ran tothe 
door and rapped. An elderly lady open- 
ed it with frantic agitation, at the instant 
when we were lifting the ghastly remains 
from the carriage. She gazed for a mo- 
ment, as if thunder-struck, and fell faint- 
ing in the doorway. A servant removed 
her into the parlor,’ and, as we passed 
with the corpse into a rear room, I ob- 
served heryextended on a sofa, as pale as 
her haplel son. ; 

We placed the corpse on a table, with 
the stiffened hand still grasping the wound, 
when. a young lady, neatly attired in 
white, and with a face delicately beauti- 
ful, rushed frantic into the room, and 
threw her arms around it, weeping with 
uticontrollable emotion, and exclaiming 
with an agony of feeling, ‘“ My brother! 
my dear, dear brother! Can it be—O, 
can it be!” The attendants tore her 
away. I shall never forget the look of 
utter wretchedness she wore as they led 
her away—her eyes dissolving in tears, 
and her bosom stained with her brother’s 
blood. 

The unfortunate young man was of 
New England origin. He had settled in 
the town of N , where his business 
had prospered so well that he had invited 
his mother and sister to reside with him. 
His home, endeared by gentleness and 
love, and every temporal comfort, was a 
scene of unalloyed happiness, but in an 
evil hour he yielded toa local and absurd 
prejudice—a sentiment of honor falsely 
so called, which his education should have 
taught him to despise. He. was less ex- 
cusable than his malicious murderer, for 
he had more light and better sentiments. 
This one step ruined him and his happy 
family. He was interred the next day, 
with the regrets of the whole community. 








His poor mother never left the house 
till she was carried to her grave, to be 
laid by the side of her son. She died af- 
ter a delirious fever of two weeks’ dura- 
tion, throughout which she ceased not to 
implore the attendants, with tears, to pre- 
serve her hapless son ftom the hands of 
assassins, who, she imagined, kept him 
concealed for the murderous purpose. 
His sister still lives, but poor and broken 
hearted. Her beauty and energies have 
been wasted by sorrow, and she is depen- 
dent on othe:s for her daily bread. I 
thave heard some uncertain reports of his 
: antagonist, the most probable of which 

,is, that he died three years after, of the 
ellow fever, at New Orleans, raging 
with the horrors of remorse. Such was 
the local estimation of this bloody deed 
ethat scarcely an effort was made to bring 
him to justice. Alas, for the influence of 
fashionable opinion! It can silence by 


and exalt murder to the glory of chivalry! 
When we consider how many hearts of 
mothers, sisters and wives) have been 
made to bleed; by this cruel and deadly 
custom, shall we not invoke the influence 
ofswoman to abdlish it? It rests upon an 
incidental state of public opinion, a ficti- 
tious sentiment of honor. Whose influ- 
ence is more effectual in correcting or 
promoting such sentiments than woman’s? 
Human laws have, failed to correct it, but 
her influence can \do it. Let her, then, 
disdain the duellist as stained with blood. 
Let her repel hiti from her society, as 
one who has wrongly escaped. tft gal- 
lows. Let her exert all the benign in- 
fluence of her virtues and her chars to 
bring into disgrace the murderous senti- 
ment which tolerates him, and it cannot 
be long before the distinction between the 
duellist and the assassin will cease. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
PARENTAL UNFAITHFULNESS. 





The young pastor of. » was a faith- 
ful overseer of his people. He labored 
zealously and affectionately for the souls 
of the young ; he well knew the value of 
early instruction, and believed that his 
efforts would be abundantly repaid, by 
the increase of hischurch. Among other 
means which he used, was to gather the 
young lads at his study every week for 
religious ‘conversation. Among those 
who came, was James C » about thir- 
teen years of age, who had been noto- 
rious for his lawless conduct both at home 
and abroad—wilful, passionate, disobe- 
dient to his parents; idle at school, and 
a companion not to be desired on the 
playground. 

lt was not long before the pastor’s 
heart was gladdened by witnessing an 
increase of attention among his young 
friends, and an anxiety for the salyation 
of their souls. Foremost among these 
stood James C. All who knew him, now 
bore testimony to the reformation in his 
conduct, the gentleness and kindsese of 
his manners. His mother said, that 
James now treated her with respect and 
affection, and was indeed an altered boy. 
Happy would it have been for this poor 
youth, had he had pious parents who 
would have encouraged him in the path 
he had thus begun to tread; but neither 
father or mother knew aught of the pow- 
er of faith in Christ. 

One day the father of James was con- 
versing with a friend upon the religious 
feeling in the community, and said he, 
“James is one of those who are quite 
sensitive upon the subject—but,” he add- 
ed with much decision, ‘* James is too 





young, to attend to that now.” 


Fearful words for any one to_utter; 
but how much more fearful for the pa- 
rent—him to whom God has committed 
the guardianship of an immortal soul! 
She with whom Mr. C. was speaking, 
has lived to see the sad result of that mis- 
taken father’sconduct. She was.a Chris- 
tian mother—and her own children were 
brought up in the fear and love of God. 

Mr. C. was bent on diverting the mind 
of his son from his melancholy, gloomy 
ways; every amusement was tried, to 
cheer him—to turn his attention from 
that subject which was the cause of his 
altered appearance, and but too success- 
fully was the effort made. James with- 
drew from those of his companions who 
visited the pastor’s study, and as much 
as possible from their influence—the 
Spirit of God was grieved from his.beart, 
and it came no more ! 

Years rolled on, and James saw his 
nineteenth birth-day. He was gay and 
thoughtless, a lover of pleasure, but not 
a lover of things lovely and of good re- 
port. God had now a message for 
James—that his earthly probation was 
ended, and he must have no more space 
for repentance. The hand of sickness 
fell heavily on him, and the lips that once 
would have named the name of Christ 





«its dictates the laws of man and of God, 


believingly, but for a father’s unfaithful- 





ness, were closed forever! There was 
no hope in his death. What must be the 
feelings of that father as he meets this, 
his only son, at the bar of God, and hears 
the bitter reproach, ‘1 would have enter- 
ed into the kingdom of heaven, BUT YE 
HINDERED ME!” Awful sounds, to ring 
through a long eternity in the ears of that 
cruel parent. 

I write that which is true. The grave 
of James C. lies on the hill-side, and the | 
cold north wind sweeps overit. It makes 
my heart feel desolate, as I think of the 
loneliness which comes over the spirit, 
when one stands by the grave of the im- 
penitent—no voice comes from its depths, 
‘I shall rise with the just,”—the angel, 
Faith, stands not there pointing to a 
blissful immortality. 

Are you a parent, my reader? Be- 
ware of casting hindrances in the way of 
your children’s salvation—and to you, 
Christian parent, would I say, labor ear- 
nestly to attain to that great joy, which 
will fill your whole soul, as you stand 
before Christ’s judgment seat,.and can 
that Thou hast given me.”. M. R. T. 
Nov. 11th, 1843. 
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EVIL FOR EVIL. 

“Why, Willie, what a face! And 
what is the matter with that little thumb 
that you are hugging so closely?” 

‘*Naughty, naughty old puss!” cried 
Willie, in a loud, cross voice—*s you need 
not hide under the sofa, Mrs. Puss; I 
shall take my papa’s long whip, and drive 
you out. You must be put in a dark 
closet, naughty puss!” 

**Come here, Willie,” said his mother. 
‘Do you see this curious insect on the 
window ?” 

“Oh! mother! itis a wasp. Are you 
not afraid ?” 

“No. If I do not hurt him he will not 
hurt me.” Just then the’ wasp, in buz- 
zing about, happened to come down on 
Willie’s neck. ‘Stand perfectly still,” 
my child, said his mother, “and he will 
not sting you.” 

Willie obeyed, but with a very anxious 
face. Presently the little creature crawl- 
ed from his neck to his sleeve, and then 
buzzed away to the window again. Wil- 
lie’s mother opened the window,. and 
brushed him out with her handkerchief. 

** How glad he is to be free again,” she 
said. ‘He could not find anything to 
eaton my Willie’s shoulder.” 

“He is an ugly thing! I am glad he 
is gone,” cried Willie. ‘* Why did you 
not knock him down, and step on him, 
mamma? Becky always does.” 

**Does Becky do right always ?” 

. “1 guess not, indeed! But she says 
she will not let the wicked wasps come to 
sting me,—no, she won’t! And so she 
puts her foot onthem; but sometimes she 
takes the tongs, and pinches them, or 
puts them into the fire.” 

“And my kind-hearted little boy does 
not like to see her do it, I hope.” 

** No, mother, so I don’t. ButI thought 
it was right, because—” 

‘** Because wasps have stings 2” 

“ Yes.” 

** But you see they do no harm, if you 
let them alone.” 

* But I might hurt one without intend- 
ing to do it.” 

“True. Once I took hold of the win- 





dow curtain so; and a little wasp that 


say, “Lord behold I, and the iter out on tne carpet! 


happened to be on the other side of it, 
let me know very quickly that he was 
there, by a sharp prick on my finger. I 
dropped the curtain, and down fell the 
wasp at my feet. Idid not hurthim. A 
little vinegar soon made my finger well 
again.” 

“But, mother! ought you not to have 
killed him, that he might not sting any 
body so again ?” 

“Ifthe wasp could speak, what would 
he say to that ?” 

“1 don’t know. What would he?” 

‘Pretty well, too, Mr. Willie Rogers, 
if I must be killed Jest you should hurt 
me accidentally.” 

‘* Well—I wish there were no wasps in 
the world.” 

‘Pretty well, too, Mr. Willie Rogers, 
I wish there were no Beckies and no 
Willie Rogerses.” 

“Very fair, Mr. Wasp!” cried Willie, 
laughing, and capering about. ‘Oh ho! 
See, mother! puss has come out from 
under the sofa, and is lying down in the 
sunshine. How comfortable she looks, 
Look 
mother; my thumb bleeds a little, still, 
where she scratched me. 
red bead !” 

“Naughty, cross old puss!” said his 
mother, frowning and pouting. Willie 
looked up in her face with a droll smile. 

** Did 1 look so, mother?’ Let me see 
my face in the cover of your work-box. 
Oh! I can’t scowl, because I am laugh- 
ing. I can’t help laughing all the time to 
think how you looked, making a great 
lip, so! There—just so, mother!” 

**Did you not think it becoming ?” 

**Oh, mother—what a funny woman 
you are!” 

‘But why, Mrs. Puss, should you 
scratch a kind little boy like my Willie?” 

Puss could not answer, so Willie spoke 
for her. ‘Why, I pulled her tail, be- 
cause she would not play with my mar- 
ble ; and she mewed—” 

“That was her way of saying, “Oh! 
you hurt me, Willie.’ ” 

* And I pulled it again, and then she 
turned around and put her claw upon my 
thumb as quick—oh, how quick !” 

** And that was her way to punish you 
a little, for hurting her on purpose.” 

**Now you love me again, don’t you, 
pussy ?” said the little boy, lying down, 
and rubbing his cheek over her smooth 
fur. Pussy purred, and rubbed her head 
against him in return.— Willie Rogers. 

— 
A LEPER. 
A GRANDFATHER AND HIS GRANDSONS. 
| Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.} 

As they were about to walk, Julius ar- 
rived with face and hands dirty. ‘How 
dare you present yourself thus ?”’ said the 
grandfather; ‘*do not approach me, you 
should be ashamed.” Julius turned awiy. 
They started for the green house, and 
he walked, ashamed, behind his cousins. 

Passing near a cottage of poor appear- 
ance, the dog, who always ran before, 
stopped as if he saw something frightful. 
The grandfather and his children, ap- 
proaching, discovered in a porch, a man 
with a hideous countenance, scarcely 
covered with rags. 

1] am a leper,” cried he, **do not ap- 
proach me.” 

The grandfather, drew the children 


See that little 


away; and Peter frightened, asked 
‘¢ what is it?” 
Grandfather. Leprosy is a horrible 


malady ; it was formerly unknown in our 
country; we broughtit from Egypt, when 
we carried there the war of the Crusades. 
Formerly, under Louis 8th, two thousand 
hospitals for leprosy might be counted in 
France; at present this disease is ex- 
tremely rare. 

Charles. Grandpapa, what causes 
these maladies ? 

Grandfather. It is subsisting on pork 
and salt fish, strong drinks, bad air, and 
above all, want of neatness. The old 
women of our village think it is danger- 
ous for sick people to change their linen; 





that it is mot proper to bathe, and that 
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the wounds which children receive from 
the carelessness of their mothers may be 
cured by bits of greasy linen worn by the 
father. 

All (with disgust.) How foolish. 

Charles. But, grandfather, how is it 
that you are so well? You are upright 
like us, you walk like us, and yet you 
are very old? 

Grandfather. \t is because I have al- 
ways been temperate, my children. I 
eat fruits and vegetables, but very little 
meat; I usually drink water; I never 
take spirits; I rise early, I labor all day, 
and retire early to rest; I bathe often, to 
preserve the pliantness of my limbs; I 
try to do good to my fellow-men; to 
keep my mind contented; 1 mingle in 
your sports, and your gaiety rejoice me, 
my children. 

Peter. Then our sadness afflicts you? 

Grandfather. Yes. 

Peter. In that case, let Julius ap- 
proach, who has kept himself away from 
us as though he were a leper; he will be 
good now, | will answer for him. 

The grandfather extended his hand to 
Julius, who kissed it, weeping. 





MISERY OF LAW SUITS. 


After having played an hour at gym- 
nastics, the cousins were returning by a 
cross road, when arriving at the house 
of a rich vinedresser, they perceived that 
it was uninhabited. ‘Has some misfor- 
tune happened here?” said the grandfa- 
ther, knocking at the door. Nobody an- 
swered, but a poor cat, which mewed sad- 
ly. ‘It is singular,” said the grandfa- 
ther; and they continued their way, when 
at aturn in the road, they met the pro- 
prietor of the mansion, seated on the edge 
of a ditch, with a stick in his hand, a 
bundle on his back, appearing te look at 
his property as for the last time. 

‘‘ Where are you going, Gervais? why 
do you qnit your house?” asked the 
grandfather. - 

Gervais, (smiling with bitterness.) 
My house! say rather that of the bailiffs. 
Do you see this ditch by which I am 
seated? it is the cause of my ruin. It 
separated my land from that of Robert, 
One day Robert and myself were drink- 
ing together; I said that this ditch was 
mine. Robert insisted that it belonged 
to both of us. I cited Robert before the 
judge; the judge appointed surveyors to 
measure over the fields. The surveyors 
decided that each of us owned one side 
of the ditch. I was condemned to pay 
the expenses. I refused. 1 cited Rob- 
ert before ahigher tribunal. I lost. Rob- 
ert offered to sell me his half, or to buy 
mine; I refused; I wanted all or noth- 
ing. 
bunal, I lost again! but I will find some 
means to go to law again. I will goto 
law forever; I will go to law while any 
blood is left in my veins. Meanwhile, | 


ain ruined; my house is about to be sold 


to pay the expenses. I leave, with this 
stick and this bundle; they are all I have 
left. 

Grandfother. Do not quit this coun- 
try; you will be more sure of finding as- 
sistance among your friends than among 
strangers. 

Gervais. No; if [remain, I must have 
two or three more lawsuits; and the law- 
yers will not work for nothing. But I 
shall one day become rich, and I will be 
revenged! [ will return and go to law 
with every body. 

Saying these words, he rose, and de- 
parted. 

Charles. How obstinate! He is nev- 
ertheless unhappy, but I cannot pity him. 

Grandfather. You are right; he isa 
wicked and ignorant man, who thinks by 
artifice to change the interpretation of 
the laws, and with silver to buy justice. 
An honest man, an intelligent man, will 
never go to law unjustly. If a lawsuit is 
instituted against him, he gains it; or if 
it is doubtful, arranges it amicably. 

In the evening, the grandfather asked 
the children to retire early, because he 
was going to the city in the morning, and 
must rise befure light. 


I cited Robert before another tri-| 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ELIZA JANE REED. 


Died in Mendon, Dec. 19, Eliza Jane 
Reed, daughter of Rev. Andrew H. Reed, 
aged 6 years and 9 months. Little Eliza 
Jane was a good child. Often she said, 
that she loved every body, and every body 
who knew her, seemed to love her. She 
was always so kind, pleasant, affection- 
ate and obliging, that all her associates 
loved her. And what is more, she loved 
her Bible, her Hymn Book, and the 
Youth’s Companion. Every week when 
her paper came, her eyes would sparkle 
and her countenance would glow with de- 
light. One reason why she was so pleas- 
ed with the Youth’s Companion, was, 
that it told so much ahout Christ, and 
death and heaven. Almost every day, 
she would have something to say about 
her dear Saviour, and heaven and hell. 
Often would she say, that she wanted to 
be good, so that she might please God, 
and go when she died, where he is, and 
where all good people go, and not where 
the wicked go. Every night, she would 
pray and repeat this sweet verse. 

“ A little child who loves to pray, 
And read her Bible too, 

Shall fly above the sky one day, 
And sing as angels do. 

And now, children, we hope that little 
Eliza Jane has flown above the sky and 
is singing with the angels. For she was 
taken sick with the lung fever, and in 
four weeks died. Though she was very 
sick and at times exercised with great 
distress, yet she was always patient, and 
never complained or said that she was 
sick. Little Eliza Jane was not afraid to 
die, for she often said that, 

Jesus can make a dying bed, 

Feel soft as downy pillows are, 

While on his breast [ lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there. 

It was even so; for she died without a 
pang or a struggle, as easy as she ever 
went to sleep. 

Children would you die happy and 
easy? ‘Then seek the Saviour, and give 
him your hearts. Love to pray, and read 
your Bible and the Youth’s Companion, 
and when you die, you will ‘rise above 
the sky, and sing as angels do.” 





ELLA FRANCES CORRECTED. 


A former number of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, (page 142) contained a short ac- 
count of the death of a little girl not three 
years old, named Ella Frances. I pro- 
pose to tell my young readers how she 
conducted on one occasion when her fa- 
ther found it necessary to punish her. 
She had two little twin sisters, and a 
short time before her death, she once in- 
sisted on eating some food which had 
been prepared for them. Her father di- 
rected her to put down the spoon which 
she was about to use; but she disobeyed 
him, and for once manifested so much 
obstinacy, that he considered it necessary 
to punish her. This he did gently at 
first, but more severely afterward. She 
made no resistance, and at last yielded 
her own will to that of her parent. Im- 
mediately after this correction she went 
to her father, laid her head upon. his 
knee, and gave vent to her feelings in 
weeping and tears.. But as soon as she 
could compose herself sufficiently to do 
so, she climbed upon his knees and kiss- 
ed him. This was the only time when 
her father found it necessary to punish 
her. Her conduct on this occasion, af- 
ter her submission, might be a model for 
others. Oh! how much would the hearts 
of parents be rejoiced, to find in their 
children such a readiness to submit, and 
to give their confidence and affectionate 
caresses to a parent whom duty might 
require to administer chastisement ! 





Ella Frances was sometimes grieved 
when she suffered wrongfully from her 
playmates, but it is not remembered that 
she was ever angry. If at any time they 
wanted her playthings she readily gave 
them up, that others might enjoy them, 
and seemed to take pleasure in promot- 
ing their happiness. Gentleness, kind- 
ness and affection seemed to be the pre- 
vailing characteristics of her heart. Are 
they not also the characteristics of the in- 
habitants of heaven? 

These few notices of Ella Frances are 
derived directly from one who knew her 
well, fit without any expectation on his 
part, that they would be made public. 
They are published for the sake of those 
who may wish to know how early in life 
a child may manifest the temper of heav- 
en, and for those who would learn to love 
and be beloved in early life. 








MORALITY. 








THE FOUR COLLEGIANS. 


Ata meeting of the Broadway Wash- 
ington Temperance Society on the 5th 
ult. Mr. J. H. Green gave a deeply in- 
teresting account of four collegians who, 
eight years ago, graced one of the high- 
est literary institutions of the country. 
They were aristocratic in their birth and 
‘feelings ; young men of bright intellects 
and splendid powers, and strongly bound 
together. After study they usually met 
in each others’ rooms, where champagne 
and cards were introduced, and where all 
became corrupt and dissolute. One of 
the young men, after he left college, en- 
tered a lawyer’s office, but soon died of 
the. deliriumtremens. His physician told 
him thatif he continued to drink he would 
die a drunkard. His mother stood by 
him and urged him to abstain. She, 
alas! had early fed him from the wine 
cup. In her presence, he deliberately 
made up his mind that he would not ab- 
stain, and in three months from that time 
he filled a drunkard’s grave. 

A second. reformed from his drinking 
habits the second year, and became a min- 
ister of the gospel. 

The third studied medicine, but be- 
came notoriously intemperate and sunk 
very low; but a letter has recently been 
received from him, in which he says, ‘I 
am a redeemed man. I have signed the 
Washingtonian pledge.” 

The fourth, of whom Mr. G. said he 
would give a more particular account, 
after leaving college entered a lawyer’s 
office where he remained two years anda 
half:—almost every night he spent ata 
grog shop, drinking so bad that he could 
not live among those who were his friends 
and who were acquainted with him. He 
left home and went toa land of strangers, 
determined that, removed far from every 
person who ever knew or had heard of 
him before, he would now become a so- 
ber man. But away from all restraint, 
he became worse than before. Alcohol 
would rise up before him and tempt him 
every day, and his employers told him 
they could keep him no Jonger. His fa- 
ther wrote to him urging him to come 
home. He felt that his father was watch- 
ing over him. But that son wrote to his 
father that he was doing well. He would 
rather tell a lie than have his true state 
known ; one of the sure results of drink- 
ing alcohol. Thrown out of employment 
he became a school teacher, in the midst 
of his drunkenness—a thing that might 
appear surprising here, but was not so 
there in the far west, where there were 
few, in f&ct, who were sobér men. The 
judge was often drank on the bench, the 
jury were drunk in their boxes while try- 
ing a criminal for his life, and therefore: 
nothing strange was thought of the school- 
master being drunk. Being however 
somewhat prospered, he came into St. 
Louis with 500 dollars in his pocket ; but 
after a season of carousal with cards in 
one hand and a bottle inthe other, he soon 
found himself forty dollars in debt, with 
only fifteen to pay. He threw himself 





incog. into a steamer for Pittsburg, spend- 


jing ten dollars on his passage, so that 
when he arrived there, he had but :five . 
dollars. He soon drank it all and wan- 
dered in the streets of Pittsburgh, with no 
| money, no friends, no home. In this 
emergency he went toa jeweller and sold 
his watch for fifty dollars; but alcohol 
was his master, and it soon robbed him 
of twenty-five of that. Waking up to 
some sense of his debasement and wretch- 
edness, and unwilling to be seen by the 
eye of ary one who had ever known him 
before, he resolved to find his way to 
New York, and throw himself beyond the 
seas. When he reached Philadelphia he 
was reduced to his last dollar, and twen- 
ty-five cents of that he spent for drink. 
How should he get to New York? The 
lowest fare was three dollars. He start- 
ed on foot, and when he reached Jersey 
City, he had not a cent in his pocket. 
The wide river lay between him and the 
object he had in view. Once more he 
was reduced to the deepest humiliation. 
He asked the toll-man what he could do 
to earn enough to pay his ferriage. 
Step,” said he, “into the coal-yard and 
shovel coal five minutes and you may go 
over.” He did so—a man of public 
education and reputable family. He en- 
tered the city penniless, homeless, friend- 
less; and had he hada friend here, would 
he have called on him? No. He wan- 
dered through the streets of this great 
city without a place to sit down, and in 
his wanderings passed by the good Sa- 
maritan Benevolent Temperance Socie- 
ty. The name struck him forcibly. It 
seemed to speak to him. It invited him 
to enter. It promised to meet his wants. 
But he felt that he should be disgraced by 
entering. A vacant seat near the door 
allured him. He took it. A reformed 
man was telling his history, how from the 
depths of degradation he had _ risen by 
signing the pledge to comfort and respec- 
tability. If that man, said he, could be 
reformed and saved, why cannot I be 
also? I'll sign the pledge. He did se, 
and when asked to put down the place of 
his residence he was sorely tempted to 
falsify, and had he done it, it might have 
proved his ruin; but he was enabled to 
speak the truth and say he had no resi- 
dence. This excited curiosity, and he 
was called upon to tell his story; he did 
so, and was cheered by the Washingto- 
nians and taken by the hand, and in their 
sympathy and generosity, they made for 
him a collection of $1,60. This was 
Washingtonian benevolence. A day or 
two after he went toa Pic Nic at White 
Stone, where he was called upon the stand 
to relate his experience. ‘The relation 
affected the heart of a venerable mem- 
ber of the society of Friends, in that 
place, Samuel Leggett, who took him to 
his home and generously offered to go 
with him to his father’s house, a distance 
of 300 miles, and restore the long lost 
son. When they arrived at Troy they 
found that the father had removed to 
New York, where he was engaged in the 
lumber business. They immediately re- 
turned to the city, and “that friend,” 
said Mr. Green, ‘had the happiness of 
restoring me, that long lost and prodigal 
son, to the arms of an affectionate and for- 
giving father. 

Mr. Green’s narrative was listened to 
with the deepest interest. In conclusion 
he urged every young man to sign the 
pledge, ‘‘for,” said he, ‘‘it was moder- 
ate drinking, yea, the first glass, that 
proved my ruin.” J. A. T. Uz 


ps 
BOYS IN MISCHIEF. 


In alittle school house, Thomas had 
been writing ; and left hisink on the desk 
while he went to get a drink of water, 
James says to Henry, “ Harry, upset that 
bottle of ink on Tom’s seat.” Henry did 
so. Directly Thomas returned to his 
seat, and unconscious of any|mischief, sat 
down upon the ink, aud got his new white 
pantaloons spoiled. Now inthis instance, 
not the least benefit could James or Hen- 
ry derive from it; while Thomas receiy- 
ed a positive evil. You would not once 
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nk that’either of them would like the 
same in return. ‘* Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” 

But you will say there is no danger of 
my doing such a wicked thing as that. 
Perhaps so; but you may be led into the 
company of those who do such things, 
and soon learn to do the same things 
yourselves. 

** Henry,” says Edward, “I dare you 
to throw a snow ball against the school- 
house door.” 

“‘] will not do it,” Henry replied, ‘be- 
cause it is wrong, and will make my pa- 
rents sorry; and I care more about that 
than any thing else.” 

**Ah,” said William, * he’s afraid his 
mother will tie him up in the corner and 
whip him.” 

“I’m not afraid—but I do not wish to 
do it,” said Henry. 

‘‘ He’s a coward, or he’d do it,’”’ said 
Edward. 

Henry, to show that he was not a cow- 
ard, took the snow ball and threw it— 
whack against the door, and the three 
boys put to their feet. Henry bad not 
the least idea when he left his father’s 
house that he should be guilty of so mean 
an action; yet he was led into it by giv- 
ing his company to mischievous boys; 
and he paid dearly enough for it too— 
for however fast they ran, it was not fast 
enough to evade the eye of the teacher, 
who wrote to his father informing him of 
his son’s misconduct; and the only re- 
ward Henry got for his trouble was a 
good whipping from his father.—S. S. 
Magazine. 








EDITORIAL. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 

Mr. Wituis—As you thought the first letter 
from my father, which I sent you, worthy to be 
printed in the Companion, I now forward you 
some more, which you can print if you please. 

CAROLINE. 

LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 

DAUGHTER.—No. 2. 
Mosite, Aprit 15. 

“ My dear daughter—Before I tell you any 
more about this city, I will give you some ac- 
count of my passage out here. We were 
twenty-four deys upon the ocean, and our pas- 
sage was in many respects very unpleasant. 
We had gales, and squalls, and head winds, 
and calms, so that our ship made very slow pro- 
gress. Sometimes the sea would be so very 
rough, that one minute the ship would seem to 
be buried in the deep, amd the next she would 
ride majestically on the top of a mountain- 
wave, so that it would be impossible to walk or 
stand upon the deck. Then the sailors would 
“reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man,” as you read in the 107th Psalm. In that 
Psalm, from the 23d to the 31st verse, there is a 
very good description of a storm at sea, of the 
dangers to which the sailors are exposed, and 





of the goodness of God in preserving those that 
“ go down to the sea in ships.” 

It was very cold, as you well remember, when 

we sailed from Boston. In a few days, howev- 
er; we had sailed so far south that we were in 
warm weather. For fifteen days after we lost 
sight of the New England shore, we saw no 
Jand. Day after day the same great ocean was 
before us and all around us. The ship plough- 
ed her way gracefully and sometimes very 
swiftly through the sea, and the water foamed 
and sparkled before her as she dashed along ; 
but sti!l it seemed to me that we made no pro- 
gress. The sun appeared to rise out of the wa- 
ter in the morning, to shine only upon the blue 
waves during the day, and at night to sink again 
into the deep; and nothing was seen from one 
day to another to show us that we were not 
still in the same place. The eye could not 
reach beyond the sea, and no sound féll upon 
the ear but the roaring of the troubled waves, or 
the flapping of the sails, or the whistling of the 
wind through the rigging of the ship. At last I 
became tired of being confined in my floating 
prison, and of looking out upon nothing but the 
endless, lonesome ocean. 














We were now sailing through the same seas |erel, but are not so large ; aud their finny wings 


which were passed over by the great Columbus, 
on his voyage of discovery to this western con- 
tinent. If you have read the account of the 
voyage of Columbus, you will recollect how anx- 
iously he wetched for the land which he expect- 
ed here to find. His crew, who were not so in- 
telligent as he was, and who did not reason 
about the matter as that great discoverer did, 
were impatient, and at last discouraged, and 
could not be persuaded to believe that there was 
any land here. They threatened to turn about 
their vessels, and go back again to Spain, the 
country from whence they came. Some even 
went so far as to propose to throw Columbus 
into the sea; and it was with great difficulty 
that he pacified them, till at length they beheld 
the glad and long looked for sight of land. 
It was the island of St. Salvador, one of the Ba- 
hama Islands, that they saw, and on which they 
first landed. This discovery of Columbus was 
the result of eighteen long years of study, and 
toil, and persecution, and ardent zeal and hope. 
How happy he must have felt when the hope he 


had so long indulged, was finally realized. We |= 


can have no idea of ‘the emotions which must 
have filled his heart; but it seemed to me, when 
after being fifteen days upon the trackless 
ocean, we first again saw land, that [ was al- 
most as glad as Columbus could have been. 

The land we saw was the Island of Abaco, 

one, of the Bahama Islands. It is called some- 
times the “ Hole in the Wall,” because there is 
in one end of it a rocky ledge running out into 
the sea, through which there is an opening. As 
we sailed along we could léok through this 
opening, and see the water on the other side of 
the island. It is an English island, and a light- 
house has been built upon it by the British gov- 
ernment, as a guide to mariners through these 
dangerous seas. With a fair and strong wind, 
we passed rapidly by Abaco, and soon came to 
what are called the Berry Islands, a group of 
small rocky islands. One of these islands, near 
which we passed, is called “Stirrup Key,” and 
is the only one that is inhabited ; and upon that 
there is only one single house. The whole is- 
land belongs toacolored man. He, and his 
wife and children, and a number of negro slaves, 
live there, and cultivate vegetables, and catch 
fish and turtles, which in pleasant weather they 
carry out in small boats and sell to ships as they 
pass along. You may think it strange that a 
colored man should keep slaves; but strange as 
it is, itis not a very uncommon thing in the 
Southern States. This man who lives upon 
Stirrup Key probably went from one of our 
Southern States, where the wicked system of 
slavery prevails. He may himself have been a 
slave once; but having obtained his own free- 
dom, is led by avarice to follow the example of 
white men in enslaving his fellow-beings, and 
those too of his own particular race, You will 
no doubt think this is unnatural, as well as 
wrong ; but perhaps you remember what the Bi- 
ble says: “The way of the wicked is as dark- 
ness; the soul of the wicked desireth evil ; his 
neighbor findeth no favor in his eyes.” 

Soon we came upon what is called the Great 
Bahama Bank. This is a great sand bank, ex- 
tending far from the islands into the sea, and 
always covered by water. Sometimes the wa- 
ter upon the bank is so shallow, that the ships 
are in danger of striking upon the bottom. It 
was a beautiful evening on which we passed 
over the Bank, and although our ship sailed rap- 
idly, it took us all night to get over it. The 
moon shone bright, and the sky was sprinkled 
with silver stars. ‘The water was covered with 
a pearly froth, and looked about as white as 
milk ; but it was so clear that ever-ty the light 
of the moon we could see the large sponges or 
corals at the bottom. 

We afterwards passed many other rocky is- 
lands, or keys, as they are called,such as Salt 
Key, Double Headed Shot Key, Sand Key, Key 


West, &c. till finally we entered the Gulf of 


Mexico, across which we sailed about 400 
miles, in a direct line for Mobile. 

For many days we saw Flying Fish, in great 
numbers. When I first saw them, I thought 
they were birds: They are shaped like a mack- 


are as long as their bodies. They rise out of 
the water, and fly like swallows, perhaps fifty or 
sixty yards, and then go under again. The rea- 
son of their coming out of the water is, that they 
are pursued by larger fish, such as the Dolphin, 
which eat them if they can catch them. Their 
wings are given them by a wise Providence, to 
enable them to escape from their enemies. In 
all things that. God has made, you can see evi- 
dence of his wisdom and goodness. Read the 
104th Psalm, and particularly the 24th to the 
27th verses. I had never seen a Flying Fish be- 
fore, and wished that one would fly on board 
the ship, as the sailors said they did sometimes. 


I had hardly done wishing, when the cook came | 


running to me with a fish in his hands, which 
sure enough had flown on board, as if to gratify 
me. We skinned him, andI had him fried for 
my breakfast, and found it very nice eating. I 
have saved the skin, and shall bring it home to 
you. Your affectionate Faruen. 








VARIETY. 








How it Strikes a Mother, 


A late writer describing a visit to the Sing 

Sing prison, in company with a lady, thus 
sketches a mother’s interest, as she gazed at the 
gangs of convicts coming from their respective 
workshops, and—taking their food as they. pass- 
ed along—proceeding to their cells: 
“God of compassion! what a sight it was, to 
see that motley multitude take up in gangs their 
humiliating march! Huge negroes, sweltering 
in their heat, were interspersed among the 
lines ; hands crimsoned with murder rested upon 
the shoulders of beings young alike in years 
and crime; the victim of beastiality pressed 
against the heart-broken tool of the scathless 
villain; and all were blended in one revolting 
mass of trained soldiers of guilt—their thousand 
legs moving as the leg of one man; all in si- 
lence, save the peculiar sound of the sliding 
tread, grating no less upon the ear than on the 
ground. One by one they took their wooden 
pails of dingy and amphibious looking “ grub,” 
and passed on, winding up the stairs of the dif- 
ferent stories and streaming along their narrow 
corridors to their solitary cells. It was too 
much for the tender heart of poor E. this long 
procession of the gangs. As they passed on in 
slow succession, her lips visibly began to quiv- 
er,and one after another drops of pity rolled 
down her cheek. “ All these,” said she to the 
keeper, “had a mother, who looked upon their 
childhood, and blessed their innocence! 4h! 
how many infant feet, softer than velvet to the 
touch, have been pressed to maternal lips, that now 
shuffle along these prison aisles !” 


————_——_. 
The Farm Yard, 


There can hardly be a more interesting occu- 
pation than walking intoa farm yard, and ob- 
serving the habits, manners, and customs of the 
domesticated animals which enliven it. The 
seem almost to copy the passions and follies of 
men. The Turkey and Peacock, strut and va- 
por, and show their broad tails, with the pride of 
arrant fops, The cock is full of martial valor 
and importance, and crows defiance to his ene- 
mies. The airs he gives himself among the 
other feathered inhabitants of the barn-yard, are 
very amusing. The geese waddle about, and 
converse together with the most solemn gravity, 
like a sheriff’s jury, or @ committee on the high- 
ways, The old gander shows his petulance and 
importance, by hissing at little boys and girls, 
who come in his way. Pigs grovel in the mire. 
They are people of low tastes and propensities 
—dirty fellows; while the lambs, with their 
pure white fleeces, are the acknowledged em- 
blems of purity and innocence. Truly, there is 
a great deal of excellent morality to be learned 
by a morning’s walk in a. farm yard.— Youth’s 
Penny Gazetle. 
—~@~—— 
Don’t forget the Boys. 

Rev. Mr. B——, of C——, related the follow- 
ing interesting fact at the anniversary meeting 
of the benevolent Societies in Chittenden Co. 
Vermont. 

“ Previous to entering the ministry, while on 
a short journey, as he stopped to water his horse 
there came along a ragged, dirty boy, to whom 
he gave a Tract. About six years after, while 
in the seminary, a young man called at his room 
and asked him if he recollected that Tract— 
holding one in his hand. He replied in the 
negative. ‘The young man then opened the 
Tract, and inquired if he did not remember that 
pencil mark? He observed that it was his own 
hand-writing, and replied that he had a faint 
recollection of giving such a Tract to a boy 
some years before. “{f am that boy,” said the 
young man. “I was very wicked and abandon- 





ed when I received the Tract, and my parents 








were equally bad. They never attended church, 
or gave me any religious instruction. I read the 
Tract again and again, and thought it was very 
wonderful; my wickedness seemed so great, 
that I had no rest till I found it in the Saviour. 
I am now in my junior year, preparing for the 
ministry.” 

a 

Honesty. 

Some years since, a boy, the son of a poor 

widow, was sent on an errand toastore; and he 
saw there a pin lying on the floor; he picked it 


,up and laid it on the counter, saying, “ Here is 
a pin; but itis not mine, I have not dropped 
one; it does not belong to me, and I have no 


right to it.” He left the store and was not seen 
there again for some time. But the merchant 
did not forget him; he thought that such a 
child might be trusted with anything ; and when 
he needed a boy to attend his store, he sent for 
him. He kept him several-years; he gave him 
time to learn many useful things, and to im- 
prove his mind in many ways; and, when he 
was old enough, he took him into business as 
a partner. 











POETRY. 





TAKE CARE OF NUMBER ONE, 


The maxim which is sometimes heard, 

(Most cold and selfish every word,) 
Take care of Number One ; 

By which, is plainly understood, 

Seek first your own especial good, 
Whoever is undone :— 





Now such a maxym all must see, 
Was never taught by charity, 
Nor in the Bible read ; 
And no where else should be expressed ; 
§$o vile a thought in human breast, 
Bespeaks a heart quite dead. 


If some, this maxim thus will use, 
A better, we will always choose, 
A greater end pursue ; 
Take care of Number One, they say ; 
Ours shall sweet charity display, 
By adding, Number Two? 


The truth shines brighter than the sun, 
That all were never made for one, 

But rather one for all ; 
Our neighbors, countrymen, mankind, 
Should in our hearts a dwelling find, 

Whate’er ourselves befall. 

———p 
THE TREES, 


They’re beautiful! they’re beautiful ! 
The spreading forest trees, 

By morning’s gentle zephyrs fanned, 
Or by the noon-tide breeze. 

And when o’er them the setting sun 
Casts his last lingering ray, 

O! then they seem too beautiful, 
Too lovely for decay! 


We love them in the Spring time, when 
The cold winds from hee 
Are hushed, and warmer breezes come 
To call the green leaves forth. 
We then in every opening bud 
Our Fatuer’s love may see, 
Who in a robe of beauty decks 
Each woodland forest tree. 
When, brightly beams the summer sun, 
And sultry is the air, 
O! it is then we joyfully 
To their cool shade repair, 
Where we may see the wood birds come, 
Melodious in their lays, 
And perch upon the boughs, to hymn 
Their varied songs of praise. 
And in the early Autumn, when 
The Summer days have flown, 
They’re lovely in the gorgeous robe 
Which over them is thrown. 
But soon is heard in forest dell, 
The wild wind’s moaning sound, 
And then those leaves of every hue 
Lie scattered all around. 
’Tis ever thus. The things of earth, 
All beautiful and bright, 
Are fleeting, fading, dying soon 
* And meet decay. and blight. 
But O! there is a better land, 
Where sorrows never come, 
Where no decay or blight is known,— 
It is the heavenly hore. 
_——~——. 
HAPPY MOMENTS. 


There are.some heppy moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours, that will repay 
The toil of struggling through it, and atone 

For many a sad night and weary day; 

They come upon the mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know not where, 

Or whence, the sounds are bro’t from: and their 


B -tie) 
Tho’ brief, is boundless. HAteck. 
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